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News  briefs 

Vicki  Mann  of  WFYR 

will  speak  at  a  Radio  and  Adver¬ 
tising  presentation  Tues.,  March  6, 
at  3:30  in  C-321.  Sponsor:  Purdue 
University  Marketing  Association. 
Everyone  is  invited. 


President’s  Council 
meeting 

March  7,  at  2  p.m.  in  C-321.  Top¬ 
ics  to  be  discussed  include  the  1984 
Awards  Banquet  and  1985  Home¬ 
coming.  All  organizations  are  urged 
to  attend.  For  more  information  call 
ext.  369. 


Do  they  have  your  num¬ 
ber? 

If  you  have  a  Laker  Lotto  Button 
with  one  of  the  following  numbers, 
you  have  until  March  13  to  pick  up 
your  t-shirt  at  the  Student  Activities 
Office,  C-325.  The  numbers  are  46, 
73,  38, 189,  253,  95,  350, 323,  358,  8,  146, 
360, 242,49, 1,  and  335. 


Talent  Award  applica¬ 
tions 

are  available  at  the  Admissions 
Office  (G-174),  Academic  Advisor’s 
Office,  Financial  Aid  Office  (G-171), 
and  Information  Center  (C-120) .  Tal¬ 
ent  Awards  are  scholarships  based 
on  academic  merit  and  worth  $500- 
1500  for  the  academic  year.  Money 
for  these  awards  is  contributed  by 
business  and  industry,  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  Completed  ap¬ 
plications  must  be  received  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions  no  later  than 
April  6. 


The  Black  Student 
Union 

a  group  of  students  with  Afro- 
American  heritage,  will  have  its 
first  meeting  (a  Brown  Bag  Lunch), 
March  5  in  room  C-313,  from  noon- 
until  2  p.m.  All  PUC  students,  staff 
and  faculty  are  invited  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  Black  Student  Union. 


Joel  Pittman 

26,  of  Gary,  arrested  in  the  Jan. 
27  shooting  of  Professor  Ronald  J. 
Wagenblast,  was  scheduled  for  ar¬ 
raignment  in  Lake  County  Criminal 
Court  on  March  l  with  Judge  James 
Letsinger  presiding. 

Pittman  has  been  in  Lake  County 
Jail,  unable  to  post  bond  set  at  $6,000 
cash  or  a  $60,000  bond  card.  He  un¬ 
derwent  psychiatric  testing  on  Feb. 
10. 


A  new  book-refund  policy  will  debut  for  a 
trial  run  during  the  summer  1984  term.  A 
book  list  will  also  be  introduced  this  sum¬ 
mer  on  a  ‘continuing’  basis,  said  bookstore 
manager  Paul  McKita. 

Students  will  have  ten  days  from  the  first 
day  of  classes  and  need  only  to  present  a 
cash  register  receipt  in  order  to  return 
books  this  summer.  McKita  states  that  this 
is  only  on  a  trial  basis  due  to  the  “skyrocket¬ 
ing”  refunds  of  the  past. 

Two  members  of  SGA  attended  a  book¬ 
store  committee  meeting  last  January  and 
presented  proposals  to  amend  the  current 
policy.  McKita  met  with  them  early  last 
month  and  agreed  to  change  the  policy  for 
one  term. 

McKita  explained  that  the  drop  slip  had 
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been  added  to  the  book  refund  policy  due  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  refunds  in  the  past. 
McKita  related  incidents  where  students 
have  bought  books  then  brought  them  back 
for  return  within  a  period  of  five  minutes. 

McKita  said  the  use  of  drop  slips  not  only 
reduces  refunds  but  also  controls  thefts. 
Presenting  a  drogFslip  is  proof  of  having  to 
buy  the  book,  McKita  said,  whereas  “any¬ 
one  could  just  pick  up  a  receipt”  and  use  it 
as  their  own.  He  also  described  the  use  of 
drop  slips  as  “good  business.” 

Book  lists  will  become  available  in  May 
for  the  summer  term.  Books  will  be  listed  al¬ 
phabetically  by  author,  along  with  classes 
and  prices.  “I  think  it’s  a  good  idea,”  Mc¬ 
Kita  said,  “and  that  it  should  continue.” 
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Another  example  of  “teamwork” 

IUN  and  PUC  to  share  gymnasium 


Another  major  step  in  expanding  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Purdue  University  Calumet 
and  Indiana  University  Northwest  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  top  administrators  of  the  two 
campuses. 

Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs,  and  Acting 
Chancellor  Peggy  G.  Elliott,  of  IUN,  have 
negotiated  an  agreement  permitting  IUN 
students,  faculty  and  administrators  to  use 
the  Physical  Education/Recreation  Build¬ 
ing  facilities  at  the  Purdue  Calumet  cam¬ 
pus. 

“We  have  been  watching  the  student  use 
of  the  facility  very  carefully  during  the  past 
few  semesters,  and  concluded  that  there 
was  room  for  IUN  students  to  share  in  its 
use  for  recreational  purposes,”  Chancellor 
Combs  observed.  “IUN  does  not  have  a 
gymnasium  or  other  physical  education  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  of¬ 
fer  to  share  the  use  of  our  facilities.” 

“Our  aims  are  to  stretch  the  dollars  avail¬ 


able  to  both  campuses  as  far  as  possible,  to 
improve  the  educational  opportunities  for 
students  at  both  campuses,  and  to  serve  the 
citizens  and  communities  of  northwest  Indi¬ 
ana  as  effectively  as  possible,”  he  added. 

t  he  $4-1/2  million  structure  is  the  seventh 
major  building  constructed  at  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  the  past  14  years.  It  houses  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  two  gymnasiums,  a  suspended  run¬ 
ning  track,  four  racquetball  courts,  class¬ 
rooms,  faculty  offices,  and  instructional  and 
training  laboratories.  Plans  call  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  indoor  swimming  pool  and  outdoor 
tennis  courts  when  additional  funding  be¬ 
comes  available. 

IUN  in  Gary  has  conducted  intramural 
sports  and  other  recreation  activities  on  a 
limited  basis  at  area  high  school  gymnasi¬ 
ums  for  a  number  of  years.  Sometime  ago 
the  institution  fielded  an  intercollegiate  bas¬ 
ketball  team  that  played  against  Purdue 


Calumet  and  other  midwestern  colleges. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  agreement,  the 
IUN  visitors  will  be  charged  user  fees  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  paid  by  Purdue  Calumet  partici¬ 
pants  at  the  Physical  Education/Recreation 
Building. 

Examples  of  teamwork  between  the  two 
campuses  include  exchange  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  teach  courses  usually  scheduled  at 
only  one  of  the  institutions,  close  coopera¬ 
tion  in  aiding  handicapped  students,  and 
sponsoring  seminars  on  topics-of  particular 
interest  to  the  public. 

“The  cooperation  between  the  two  univer¬ 
sities  helps  meet  the  needs  of  students  with¬ 
out  having  to  add  additional  personnel  at  ei¬ 
ther  institution,”  concluded  Chancellor 
Combs  and  Dr.  Elliott.  “Students  are 
helped,  for  example,  by  the  two  campuses 
coordinating  offerings  and  schedules,  li¬ 
brary  loans,  and  faculty  exchange.” 


Stereos  become  target  of  campus  thefts 


The  rash  of  on-campus  thefts  continues  as 
stereo  equipment  becomes  the  target  in  two 
separate  incidents. 

The  most  recent  theft  occurred  on  Feb.  13 
between  6:40  and  7:40  p.m.  Cisco  Guerrero, 
of  Gary,  reported  that  his  1975  Pontiac 
Grand  Prix  was  broken  into  while  parked  on 
the  east  side  of  the  SFLC  building  near  the 
loading  dock. 

Items  stolen  from  the  car  included  a  Ven¬ 
tura  stereo  equalizer  booster  valued  at  $65, 
and  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses 
in  their  carrying  cases.  The  eyeglasses  and 
contact  lenses  were  later  found  by  Purdue 
Police  in  Porter  Hall. 


Damage  to  Guerrero’s  car  was  limited  to 
the  front  passenger  side  window  and  adja¬ 
cent  stripping. 

In  another  incident.  Dr.  Terry  Trepper, 
director  of  Family  Studies,  discovered, 
when  he  returned  to  his  Porter  Hall  office  on 
Monday  morning,  that  his  stereo  was  stolen 
over  the  Feb.  10  weekend. 

Trepper’s  Lennox  Cassett  Player  and  Re¬ 
corder  with  AM/FM  radio  was  valued  at 
$75.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced  entry. 

“Most  people  don’t  want  to  get  involved 
(as  witnesses),”  commented  Purdue  Police 
Chief  Glen  Conor  on  the  recent  thefts. 
“They’re  afraid  of  retaliation  or  a  variety  of 


things.” 

Conor  said  many  cases  are  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  inactive  without  any  proper  leads  to 
go  on.  However,  a  file  is  kept  on  the  incident 
until  the  statute  of  limitation  runs  out. 

Only  five  percent  of  the  inactive  cases  are 
later  reopened  because  of  further  infor¬ 
mation  or  leads.  But  Conor,  said,  “inactive 
cases  are  never  thrown  out.” 

Anyone  with  information  on  the  thefts  at 
the  Purdue  Chronicle,  SPB,  the  Physical 
Plant,  or  the  recent  stereo  thefts,  or  anyone 
seeing  a  crime  being  committed  is  asked  to 
call  campus  security  at  extension  220. 


Building  samples  tested  for  asbestos 


Samples  from  several  Purdue  Calumet 
buildings  have  been  submitted  for  asbestos 
testing  at  the  chemical  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette. 
These  buildings  include  Potter,  Gyte  and 
Gyte  Annex,  Porter,  Anderson,  Lawshe 
Hall,  SFLC,  Shops  and  Stores,  and  Heating 
and  Cooling. 

Procedures  are  only  “precautionary,” 
said  Larry  Beck  .  He  attributed  them  to 
the  national  and  local  attention  concerning 
the  presence  of  asbestos  in  public  buildings. 

Beck  explained  that  asbestos  is  often  used 
for  pipe  insulation,  but  that  it  is  “wrapped 
up  to  keep  it  from  becoming  airborne.” 
Chief  Glen  Conor  noted  that  “samples  of 
what  could  have  been”  asbestos  were  sent 
for  testing,  and  that  as  far  as  he  could  deter¬ 
mine,  he  checked  the  entire  university. 

Samples  of  wall  and  ceiling  materials 
from  the  Anderson  Building,  Potter  Build¬ 
ing,  Gyte  Buflding,  Library  Building,  and 
Lawshe  Hall  were  submitted  to  the  Indiana 


State  Board  of  Health  in  April  1981,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Feb.  16  memo  from  Vice  Chancellor 
Gary  Newsom  to  all  University  Employees. 
It  also  states  that  “the  analytical  results  re¬ 


ported  by  letter  dated  June  10, 1981  reported 
‘no  asbestos  was  found. ” ’ 

“I  don’t  anticipate  any  serious  problem,” 
Beck  added. 


Campus  mourns  loss  of  professor 


Gordon  Rosenau,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  Purdue  Calumet,  died 
an  untimely  death  on  Fri.,  Feb.  24,  in  St. 
Margaret  Hospital  in  Hammond. 

A  representative  for  the  hospital  said  that 
Rosenau  died  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
head.  His  death  was  stated  as  suicide  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Lake  County  Coroner. 

Rosenau  was  46  years  old,  and  had  ,  cen  a 
member  of  the  PUC  faculty  since  1970.  He  is 
surviced  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
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Chronicle  ‘  ‘goes  after  ’  ’  apathy 


Last  week  the  Purdue  Chronicle  sent  a 
photographer  out  to  document  a  sign  that 
was  posted  in  a  certain  on-campus  estab¬ 
lishment.  Someone  working  there  at  the 
time  jokingly  asked  the  photographer  who 
the  Chronicle  was  going  to  “go  after”  next. 
The  photographer  laughingly  re-told  the 
story  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  everyone  got 
a  kick  out  of  it...  until  we  considered  the  pic¬ 
ture  this  remark  painted  of  us. 

This  statement  (although  told  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  manner)  draws  to  mind  a  pack  of  raven¬ 
ous  wolves  running  around  sniffing  for 
blood.  This  image  (however  flattering  or  in¬ 
sulting)  is  completely  false.  Anyone  who 
looks  through  the  assortment  of  articles  in 
any  issue  of  the  Chronicle  will  find  that  the 
positive  far  outweigh  the  negative. 


As  far  as  the  negative  pieces  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  points  we  feel  are  import¬ 
ant  to  bring  to  the  readers’  attention.  Fair¬ 
ness,  for  instance.  If  and  when  the  Chronicle 
takes  sides  on  an  issue,  or  presents  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  is  potentially  controversial,  we 
stand  behind  it  100%.  Even  if  it’s  only  the 
opinion  of  a  single  individual,  we  stand  be¬ 
hind  his  right  to  express  it. 

Taking  this  one  step  further,  if  we  stand 
behind  the  viewpoints  we  print,  we  also 
stand  behind  the  rights  of  those  wo  disagree 
with  these  viewpoints  to  write  their  own  re¬ 
buttals  (which  we  will,  of  course,  print  too). 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  opin¬ 
ion— and,  as  a  responsible  paper,  we  feel  it 
is  our  duty  to  present  both  sides. 

This  leads  to  another  point.  In  order  for  us 


to  present  both  sides  of  an  opinion,  someone 
has  to  write  the  opposing  side.  We’ve  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  and  praise  for  a  few  re¬ 
cent  articles  we’ve  printed  —  but  no  one 
ever  puts  his  feelings  into  writing. 

A  few  people  have  been  absolutely  in¬ 
censed  over  two  recent  pieces  in  the  Views 
section.  These  people  were  angry  enough  to 
come  to  our  offices  and  complain  to  us  in 
person— but  when  it  came  to  putting  their 
complaints  down  on  paper,  they  ran  out  of 
steam. 

We’re  willing  to  print  opposing  viewpoints, 
but  we’re  not  going  to  write  them  for  people 
who  are  angry  enough  to  complain,  but  too 
apathetic  or  too  lazy  to  do  something  about 
it.  It’s  our  responsibility  to  be  fair,  but  it’s 
your  (the  reader’s)  responsibility  to  present 


your  opinion  on  an  issue  that  you  feel  we  are 
not  covering  fairly  or  thoroughly. 

If  someone  feels  maligned  or  offended  by 
“the  press”  and  is  offered  a  chance  to  stand 
up  for  himself  and  his  beliefs— but  doesn’t 
exercise  that  option,  then  that  someone 
should  probably  keep  his  opinions  to  him¬ 
self,  if  he’s  not  confident  enough  to  present 
them  to  others  in  a  written  fashion.  Oral  re¬ 
buttals  are  fine,  but  they  don’t  get  much 
farther  than  the  person  who  is  listening  to 
them. 

We’re  willing  to  listen  to  anyone’s  opinion, 
but  if  someone  wants  to  see  something  done 
about  his  belief,  that  person  must  take  the 
initiative  and  do  it  himself.  Our  purpose  is 
not  to  avoid  stepping  on  any  toes  —  but  to 
provide  everyone  (sore  feet  or  no)  with  an 
outlet. 

_ Editorial 


Segregation  -  A  discriminating  viewpoint 


How  many  of  us  view  segregation  as  a 
forced  imposition?  Maybe  many  students 
who  attend  Purdue  Calumet  don’t  recognize 
it  or  care  to  take  notice  of  it,  but  segregation 
does  exist  at  PUC.  There  is  only  one  place  on 
campus  where  it  can  be  seen  in  its  most 

complete  state:  the  S.F.L.C.  building.  I’m 
not  saying  what  I  see  is  wrong,  nor  do  I  want 
to  make  any  kindof  social  comment,  but 
take  a  look  around  the  building. 

As  one  enters  the  main  doors  of  the 
S.F.L.C.  building,  a  large  congregation  of 
black  students  can  be  seen  looking  straight 
ahead.  This  area  is  where  the  social  events 
of  the  day  are  discussed.  Card  playing  is 
also  a  favorite  and  sometimes  loud  music 
and  talking  can  be  heard.  From  what  I’ve 
seen,  white  students  tend  to  stay  clear  of 
this  area  or  walk  through  very  quickly.  The 
black  students  prefer  it  this  way. 


Still  standing  at  the  main  door,  take  an¬ 
other  look  to  the  right.  There  is  an  empty 
space  near  those  awful  brass  doors.  I’ve 
seen  anything  from  frisbee  throwing  to 
watching  a  few  members  of  the  soccer  team 
kick  a  ball  around. 

If  you  walk  past  this  empty  area,  you  will 
enter  the  McDonald’s  seating.  I  don’t  know 
who  or  what  sits  there,  but  from  what  I’ve 
seen,  I  do  not  care  to  know. 

As  you  enter  the  Oaken  Arbor,  many  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  can  be  sought  and  identified. 
If  anyone  sits  in  the  Oaken  Arbor  long 
enough,  every  student  group  becomes  easily 
detectable. 

Business  students  sit  near  the  doors  and 
are  identified  by  their  conversations.  Listen 
for  statements  like,  “Marketing  majors 
should  start  at  $25,000  a  year.  If  I’m  not 
offered  that  much  money,  1  won’t  take  the 
job.  ’  ’ 


“My  wish  is  that  everyone  will  one  day  live 
together  in  peace  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin.” 

— Debbie  Sue  Cy di  Jo  J ones 
Miss  Hammond,  In  1948 


At  the  cafeteria  entrance,  there  is  a  small 
area  I  prefer  to  call  No-man’s  land,  because 
this  is  where  the  fraternities  sit  (see  large 
round  table).  At  the  exit  of  the  cafeteria  sit 
the  Saga  ladies  and  maintenance  crew 
( what  is  a  Saga  lady? ) . 


Reporters  can  be  people  too 


Laura  Waiuszko 

Managing  Editor 


Ah,  the  images  that  fill  man’s  heart  with 
terror. 

Dentist  appointment.  Insurance  payment. 
Income  tax.  Root  canal.  Reporter. 

Reporter?  On  the  same  scale  as  ‘root 
canal’?  Yes,  there  are  those  who  grimace 
equally  at  the  thought'  of  encountering 
either.  It’s  as  if  that  three-syllable  word  con¬ 
jures  visions  of  snoopy  little  men  in  press 
hats,  with  notebooks  in  hand  and  front-page 
bylines  in  mind. 


But  isn’t  that  image  dated?  Granted,  the 
press  has  not  always  been  ethical,  and  some 
reporters  may  never  realize  just  how  tacky, 
irritating,  and  inconsiderate  misquoting  is. 
But  the  media  is  not  saturated  with  news¬ 
hawks  eager  for  a  little  muckraking.  As  true 
in  any  case,  the  bad  side  (of  the  news) 
makes  more  news  than  the  good. 

The  true  gist  of  a  reporter’s  job  is  to  in¬ 
form,  not  to  intimidate,  although  that  may 
sound  trite,  it’s  also  true.  Being  labeled  as  a 
“pest”  has  become  an  occupational  hazard 
that  comes  from  researching,  confirming, 
and  double-checking  in  hopes  of  a  fair  and 
accurate  story.  Perhaps  the  real  time  to  fret 
is  not  when  the  reporter  comes  back  time 
and  time  again,  but  rather,  when  he 
doesn’t. 

There  will  always  be  times  when  grim¬ 
acing  at  the  sound  of  “just  a  few  more  ques¬ 
tions”  is  warranted.  Sometimes,  the  quest 
for  the  ‘inside  scoop’  can  run  a  little  too  far. 
But  the  thought  of  simply  speaking  to  a  re¬ 
porter  needn’t  always  be  so  threatening. 
Honest,  we’re  not  out  to  get  you.  It’s  the 
facts  that  we  want. 


At  the  other  side  of  the  Oaken  Arbor,  be¬ 
tween  the  smoking  and  non-smoking,  sit  the 
Hispanics.  They  are  unobtrusive,  and  can 
sometimes  be  seen  talking  to  whites,  and 
like  whites,  they  usually  avoid  blacks.  Un¬ 
like  the  Serbians  (or  should  I  say  Croa- 
tions),  the  Hispanics  do  speak  English. 

I  can’t  forget  the  professors  who  frequent 
this  area.  Most  of  them  can  be  identified  by 
their  1960’s  clothing.  Another  way  to  detect 
these  academicians  is  by  their  conversa¬ 
tions.  I  once  tried  to  listen  in  on  one  of  their 
conversations  and  began  dozing  off.  Some  of 
these  professors  can  be  seen  in  the  Oaken 
Arbor  so  often  that  I  wonder  if  they  really  do 
teach  or  are  only  pretending  to  be  profes¬ 
sors. 

The  quasi-intellectuals,  which  are  few  at 
PUC,  scatter  themselves  throughout  the 
building.  They  can  be  seen  or  heard  by  their 
arm  waving  and  smell,  because  what  they 
=  usually  have  to  say  is  deep.  What  I  can’t 
understand  is,  that  if  these  people  are  intel¬ 
lectuals,  why  are  they  going  to  PUC? 

Eingineers  represent  the  white  faction, 
and  spread  themselves  thin,  depending  on 
what  their  specific  major  is.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  for  a  physics  book  and  someone 
.  complaining  about  a  low  grade. 

Computer  majors  rarely  spend  time  in  the 
S.F.L.C.  building.  They  spend  most  of  their 
time  at  a  terminal  in  the  Porter  building, 
but  are  quickly  identified  by  dialated, 
glazed  eyes.  Frequent  comments  are,  “I 
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just  wiped  out  a  3,00  line  program,”  or  “My 
syntax  errors  are  killing  me.” 

So,  you  see,  segregation  does  exist  at 
PUC.  There  are  so  many  different  groups, 
that  I  wish  I  could  find  one  that  I  could  fit 
into.  Maybe  I’ll  go  back  to  the  office  at  the 
Chronicle  and  talk  it  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 


PP oels  irLo  Jon  l  L 


not r  it 


Region 

people 


(Sing  to  the  tune  of  Camptown  Races) 

Region  people  sing  this  song 

Get  married,  have  kids 

Get  a  job  in  the  steel  mills 

Join  the  labor  union 

Go  get  drunk  today 

Beatyourwife  tonight. 

Send  your  folks  to  the  nursing  home 
And  wait  until  they  die. 
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Dean  Sefler  offers  some  ‘instant’ explanations 


Perspective 


George  Sefler 

Dean  of  Humanities,  Education,  and  Social  Science 

In  the  second  of  a  three-part  series,  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  fallacious  maxim  which  perme¬ 
ates  higher  education:  Short-term  goals  are 
more  important  than  long-term  goals. 

Today  we  live  in  an  instant  society.  We 
begin  our  day  with  instant  coffee  and  instant 
breakfast  food.  Throughout  the  day,  micro- 
wave  ovens  provide  instant  lunches  and  din¬ 
ners.  Drugs  provide  instant  relief  for  our 
maladies.  Telephones  provide  instant  com¬ 
munication.  Airplanes  give  us  relatively  in¬ 
stant  travel.  Television  commercials  speak 
of  instant  credit.  And  finally,  in  this  instant 
world,  people  look  for  instant  success. 


The  result  of  this  way  of  thinking  has  cre¬ 
ated  certain  changes  within  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Pressures  from  our  technological  so¬ 
ciety  have  led  students  to  specialize  early 
within  their  educational  careers.  Greater 
portions  of  higher  education  are  becoming 
immediately  vocational.  Students  want  an 
instant  return  on  their  education;  they  want 
immediate  results. 

The  difficulty  of  this  way  of  thinking  is 
that  a  purely  vocational  education  ultim¬ 
ately  defeats  its  own  goals.  While  voca- 
tionalism  in  higher  education  asks  for  quick 
returns  —  and  it  gets  them  —  the  result  is 
long-term  impoverishment.  Persons  trained 
early  in  their  careers  in  only  a  high  degree 
of  technical  proficiency  lack  the  vision  ne¬ 
cessary  to  build  upon  their  skills  and  adapt 
them  to  new  kinds  of  problems. 

Statistics  indicate  that  people  change  jobs 
three  times  in  their  lifetime  and  move  on  the 
average  of  five  times.  Given  this  mobility 
within  our  life-styles  and  technologically 
oriented  work  patterns,  the  people  who  will 
succeed  are  those  who  are  vocationally  flex¬ 
ible  and  who  can  cope  with  change.  Such 
individuals  are  not  merely  trained;  they  are 
educated.  They  have  been  educated  to  learn 
how  to  learn  on  their  own. 

Roger  B.  Smith,  President  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  states  that  “the  world  in  which  today’s 
business  leader  must  make  decisions  is  too 
eclectic  for  the  overspecialized  specialist” 
and  Judd  Alexander,  senior  vice  president 
of  American  Can  Company  explains  that  his 
organization  “began  to  wonder  if  short-term 


performance  pressures  were  forcing  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  look  only  at  people  trained  for 
entry-level  positions  with  little  thought  for 
the  long-range  needs  of  the  country.”  We 
need  to  educate  people  for  the  future. 

As  John  Kemeny,  President  Emeritus  of 
Dartmouth,  remarks,  “We  are  preparing 
students  today  to  be  leaders  in  the  public  or 
private  sector  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
from  now...  Neither  you  nor  I  know  what  the 
big  issues  will  be  when  today’s  students  will 
be  at  the  height  of  their  careers...  And  that 
means  that  we  have  to  give  them  the 
breadth  of  education  that  will  prepare  them 
not  for  the  problems  that  we  know  today  but 
for  the  problems  that  we  don’t  know  today.” 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  has 
completed  a  twenty  year  study  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  managerial  success  with¬ 
in  its  company.  Among  those  qualities  listed 
were:  oral  communication  skills,  written 
communication  skills,  human  relation 
skills,  creativity,  decision-making  skills,  so¬ 
ciability,  forcefulness  of  personal  impact 
and  a  broad  range  of  interests  such  as  sci¬ 
ence,  politics,  music,  sports,  and  art. 

While  vocationally  oriented  skills  assist 
students  to  get  entry  level  positions  within 
companies,  these  same  skills  often  are  in- 
sufficient  to  advance  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Michael  Maccoby,  head  of  Harvard’s 
Program  on  Technology,  Public  Policy,  and 
Human  Development  and  author  of  The 
Leader:  A  New  Face  for  American  Manage¬ 
ment  maintains  that  in  addition  to  good 
technical  training,  new  leaders  have  to  be 
broadly  educated  in  the  humanities. 


In  effect,  the  study  showed  that  successful 
managers  at  the  Bell  Telephone  System  had 
strong  backgrounds  in  the  liberal  arts. 
Robert  E.  Beck,  Assistant  Vice-President 
for  Human  Resources  at  AT&T  reported: 
“On  overall  ratings  of  potential  for  (AT&T) 
middle  management...  there  were  highly 
significant  group  differences.  Nearly  half 
(46  percent)  of  the  humanities  and  social 
science  majors  were  considered  to  have  po¬ 
tential  for  middle  management,  compared 
to  only  31  percent  of  the  business  majors  and 
26  percent  of  the  engineers.” 

Hypocrisy  in 
school  policy 


Resume  essential  to  successful  beginning 


Cafe  401 


Chas.  Seligman 

Asst.  Views  Editor 


Most  of  those  conversations  took  place  hi 
one  of  the  booths  at  Saga,  our  campus  cafe¬ 
teria,  thus' the  title  for  my  column  Cate  401. 
During  the  semester  I  hope  to  provide  some 
of  that  "lively  conversation  tor  you,  through 
this  column.  Consider  it  "food  for  thought.  ” 

During  the  spring  semester  of  a  senior’s 
last  year,  thoughts  turn  from  finishing 
school  to  starting  a  new  career.  Finally,  af¬ 
ter  four  or  five  years,  the  end  is  near  and  all 
the  studying  and  planning  should  start  to 
pay  off.  An  essential  ingredient  to  a  success¬ 
ful  beginning  is  a  good  resume. 

So,  off  I  went  to  meet  with  Beth  Pellicciot- 
ti,  the  director  of  Career  Development  and 


Placement.  Once  there,  one  of  her  first  com¬ 
ments  to  me  was  “Your  last  semester 
should  really  be  the  end  of  the  process,  not 
the  beginning.”  she  added,  “Career  plan¬ 
ning  is  an  on  going  process  consisting  of  two 
parts:  self  evaluation  and  work  experi¬ 
ence.” 

According  to  Beth  “The  first  part,  self 
evaluation,  is  the  hardest  for  most  students 
and  that’s  where  this  office  can  help.  We 
work  with  students  to  help  them  find  out 
more  about  themselves.  Our  office  offers  in¬ 
terest  inventorying,  career  testing,  and 
counseling,  but  testing  without  counseling  is 
flat.”  These  services  will  help  the  undecided 
student  come  to  a  decision  and  give  some 
structure  to  a  student’s  career  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  second  part,  work  experience,  is  eas¬ 
ier  for  most  people  because  it’s  involved 
with  past  jobs.  “Here  again,  this  office  can 
help  the  students  by  finding  either  paid  em¬ 
ployment  or  volunteer  work.  The  jobs  we  of- 
I  fer  are  not  only  dishwasher  type  jobs,  but 
good  jobs  that  can  be  used  for  future  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  the  volunteer  work  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  find  out  about  a  perspective  ca¬ 
reer.” 

“We  placed  approximately  130  students  in 
over  sixty  different  non-profit  organizations 
this  last  year.”  Beth  went  on  to  say  “Stu¬ 
dents  can  create  a  schedule  of  both  volun¬ 
teer  and  school  work  to  fit  both  of  them  in, 
because  students  can  volunteer  for  as  little 


as  thirty  hours  of  volunteer  work  per  semes¬ 
ter.”  Along  with  the  great  experience  ac¬ 
quired,  a  student  can  meet  business  con¬ 
tacts  that  may  be  used  later  on. 

Another  way  students  can  find  out  about 
their  chosen  career  is  through  “people  re¬ 
sources”.  These  include  talking  to  someone 
already  in  the  field,  which  many  times  in¬ 
cludes  our  faculty  members,  or  talking  to 
alumni  on  Career  Day  held  here  on  campus. 

Well,  with  the  make-up  of  a  resume  out  of 
the  way  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  some¬ 
thing  Beth  said  in  the  beginning.  Her  com¬ 
ment  on  how  the  last  semester  should  be  the 
end  of  the  process  makes  me  wonder  when 
she  thinks  a  person  should  start?”  Early,  as 
soon  as  you  decide  to  start  looking  for  your 
first  job.”  answered  Beth  “Since  it’s  an  on 
going  process  you  should  start  keeping  a  re¬ 
cord  of  where  you  work  and  what  your  du¬ 
ties  were  from  the  beginning.  Also  by  start¬ 
ing  early  you  can  be  sure  to  fulfill  require¬ 
ments  for  future  exams  such  as  the  CPA  ” 

Students  are  invited  to  visit  anytime  dur¬ 
ing  regular  hours  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  system.  And  one  thing  that  I  can 
say  is  that  if  you  don’t  find  the  job  you  were 
looking,  for  it  won’t  be  because  of  lack  of 
help.  They  are  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
friendly  staffs  on  campus. 


Carolyn  Seligman 

Columnist 

Purdue  Calumet  is  a  commuter  college,  so 
many  of  the  students  have  other  obligations 
and  roles  to  play  besides  that  of  student.  The 
school  administration  should  have  kept  that 
in  mind  when  it  made  the  policies.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  administration  can  only  focus  on 
one  thing,  money.  If  it  had  kept  an  open 
mind,  it  might  have  taken  into  consideration 
that  many  of  the  part-time  students  work  as 
hard  as  the  full-time  students,  and  should  be 
considered  for  the  Dean’s  List. 

Work,  school,  children,  bills,  shopping, 
cooking,  cleaning,  spouse,  boyfriend,  girl¬ 
friend,  and  family.  This  is  just  a  general  list 
of  the  things  that  most  PUC  students  have  to 
face  everyday.  Some  may  relate  to  one  or 
two  and  some  may  relate  to  six  or  seven. 
The  point  is  that  everyone  has  his  own  load 
to  carry. 

To  make  the  Dean’s  List,  a  student  must 
be  going  to  school  full-time  or  12  hours. 
Some  full-time  students  may  just  be  attend¬ 
ing  school.  They  don’t  work  or  have  child¬ 
ren,  whereas  some  part-time  students  work 
40  hours  a  week,  take  care  of  children,  and 
have  houses  to  keep  up.  If  anyone  deserves 
to  be  on  the  Dean's  List,  it’s  those  part-time 
students  who  are  trying  to  attend  school  in 
spite  of  everything  else  they  are  obligated  to 
do. 

The  school  may  insist  on  12  hours  for  the 
Dean’s  List,  but  when  it  comes  time  to  pay 
for  their  service  fee  or  parking,  nine  hours  is 
considered  full-time.  They’ll  take  your 
money,  but  forget  it  when  it  comes  time  for 
a  little  recognition,  the  first  word  that 
comes  to  my  mind  is  hypocrisy!  The  school 
adjusts  its  policies  to  fit  its  needs.  How  con- 
,  venient  that  must  be.  Whoever  made  these 
two  separate  policies  must  think  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  PUC  are  either  blind  or  stupid. 

The  policy  for  making  the  Dean’s  List 
should  be  changed.  Anyone  who  receives 
good  grades  at  PUC  deserves  recognition. 
The  administration  should  take  into  account 
;  that  this  is  a  commuter  college  and  school  is 
!  just  one  of  many  obligations  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  fulfill. 


v  atDEvc  ^ 


THANK 

YOU! 


The  1984  Homecoming  Committee  would 
ike  to  thank  all  the  organizations, 
departments  and  students  who  helped 
make  Homecoming  '84  a  success! 


IN  ARMY  NURSING  YOU  KEEP 
ADDING  NEW  SKILLS 

It’s  important  that  you’re  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
respect  accorded  an  Army  officer.  And  it’s  important  to 
work  in  a  modern  medical  center,  earn  a  top  salary,  and 
travel.  But  perhaps  the  most  imVsportant  aspect  of  Army 
Nursing  is  the  dedication  to  education.  In  Army  Nursing 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  professional  confer¬ 
ences,  pursue  advanced  degrees  and  study  a  variety  of 
nursing  specialties. 

If  you’re  a  student  working  on  your  BSN  or  if  you  already 
have  a  BSN  and  are  registered  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico,  look  into  Army  Nursing.  Stop  by  or 
call  us: 

SG  T.  Haggard  or  SG  T.  Noore 
(815)  727-9120  (Call  Collect) 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 
BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 
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Humanities  needed 


Benefits  of  a  second  language  are  stressed 


by  Kenneth  A.  Calaway 

Dr.  Anthony  J.  Lamb,  professor  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures,  is  not  one  of  those 
sheep  that  merely  follows  along  with  the 
crowd.  He  stands  out,  with  that  loud,  hearty 
laugh  of  his,  and  he  stands  up  for  what  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

What  does  he  believe? 

Well,  for  starters,  he  believes  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  language  is  helpful  and  beneficial. 

“The  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is 
very  useful  in  life  because  it  helps  you  un¬ 
derstand  your  own  language  better,  and  it 
also  can  help  build  up  your  vocabulary,” 
said  Lamb  in  a  recent  interview. 

“The  knowledge  of  Spanish,  French,  or 
German  can  help  you  if  you  have  an  inner- 
c  ty  job  or  a  job  overseas.” 

What  about  the  engineer  major  or  com¬ 
puter  major? 

“I  suggest  it  to  everybody,”  said  Lamb, 
"I  see  two  big  trends,”  he  continued,  “cities 
are  going  to  become  larger  and  there  is 
going  to  be  global  interdependence  between 
the  countries.  The  computer  trend  is  helping 
this  develop.” 

In  other  words,  cities  are  going  to  Dring  to¬ 
gether  many  people  who  speak  different  lan¬ 
guages  and  global  interdependence  is  going 
to  do  the  same,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

"When  we  need  each  other  financially, 
then  foreign  languages  will  be  more  benefi¬ 
cial.”  said  Lamb. 

Europe  is  a  good  example. 

“In  Europe,  you  can  get  on  a  train  and  in  a 
few  minutes  you  are  in  an  area  that  speaks  a 
completely  different  language.  If  you  have  a 
product  that  you  want  to  sell  then  you  learn 


Therefore,  perhaps  students  here  at  PUC 
shouldn’t  complain  about  having  to  take  the 
required  classes  in  foreign  language  stud¬ 
ies.  ^ 

Even  if  speaking  a  foreign  language  is  not 
mastered  to  perfection,  it  still  can  be  helpful 
to  become  familiar  with  it. 

“We  should  have  people  adapt  to  a  foreign 
language,”  said  Lamb,  “that  doesn’t  mean 
that  people  should  be  able  to  speak  it;  it 
means  that  they  should  become  familiar 
with  it  so  that  they  can  brush  up  and  learn  to 
speak  it  when  needed.” 

Lamb  doesn’t  believe  that  it  is  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  for¬ 
eign  languages.  It  is  the  faculty. 

“The  best  situation  is  when  the  faculty,  as 
a  whole,  sees  that  the  reasons  for  a  foreign 
language  are  valid  ones,”  said  Lamb. 

Some  of  our  fine,  intellectual  professors 
here  at  PUC  believe  that  even  English  is  not 
necessary  for  the  fields  they  help  prepare 
students  for. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  whole  school  of  HESS  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  in  the  educational  process  of 
that  language.  Second  and  third  languages 
are  needed  there  economically,”  Lamb  ex¬ 
plained. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller  and  smaller, 
figuratively  speaking,  foreign  languages 
are  going  to  become  essential  to  succeed, 
those  students  going  into  such  occupations 
as  engineering,  business,  or  computer  pro¬ 
gramming. 

“If  they  take  away  the  humanities,  this 
will  not  be  a  university,”  said  Lamb.  “We 
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2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


MARCH  MADNESS 


need  to  be  active  participants  in  life,  not 
passivists,  and  in  order  to  participate,  we 
need  to  know  how  to  communicate  with  one 
another.” 

According  to  Lamb’s  reasoning,  a  foreign 
language  would  be  useful-useful  in  that  it 


helps  people  better  understand  their  own 
language.  Such  understanding  could  make 
the  college  student  better  equipped  to  fill  out 
a  resume  and  even  be  able  to  write  a  well 
written  cover  letter.  The  benefits  reach 
could  reach  far  into  the  future. 


vivaeu  i  vi  i  C|fiiu  9  • 

T’was  the  day  after  Christmas, 


but  the  courts  are  still  closed 


by  Rick  Riddering  Sports  Editor 


l  was  the  day  after  Christmas 
And  all  through  the  gym, 

The  pipes  were  getting  colder, 
And  the  lights,  they  shone  dim. 


The  weather  stood  cold 
Minus  twenty  ortess, 
The  pipe  sprung  a  leak  - 
The  courts  were  a  mess! 


Two  months  have  passed  now, 
No  signs  of  repair. 

The  courts  are  all  warped; 

PUC  doesn’t  care. 


Will  they  ever  be  fixed? 
A  student  once  said. 
Someday,  ol’  chap, 
When  the  tape  isn’t  red. 


Another  thing  that  irks  me  is  everyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  mishap  will 
not  say  anything.  You  people  know  who  you 
are!  But,  that’s  typical  of  this  university  - 
or  for  that  matter,  any  university. 

I  can’t  believe  the  stories  being  told  to  me 
about  insurance  problems.  Two  months  of 
insurance  problems?  How  many  things 
around  here  can  be  more  important?  We’re 
talking  money  here.  That’s  right  -  three- 
hundred  dollars  per  week  is  being  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  courts  being  closed. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  people  have  been 
tangled  in  red  tape  around  here.  Why  are 
people  afraid  to  say  anything?  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  admit  it!  Don’t  waste  time  and 
energy  trying  to  hide  mistakes.  I’m  sure 
your  energy  can  be  used  in  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  way,  like  getting  those  courts  fixed. 
Don’t  keep  putting  things  off,  and  please,  fix 
our  courts! 

Two  months  have  passed  since  the  great 
racquetball  caper  and  still  no  signs  of  re¬ 
pair.  I  can’t  see  what’s  taking  so  long. 


SEMESTER  IN  SPAIN 

Not  just  for  Spanish  majors  only,  but  for  everyone:  beginners,  "in  between 
students,  and  advanced.  Put  some  excitement  into  your  college  career" 

BEGINNER  OR  ADVANCED  -  Cost  is  about  the 
same  as  a  semester  in  a  U  S.  college.  $3,189 
Price  includes  jet  round  trip  to  Seville  from 


New  York,  room,  board,  and  tuition  com¬ 
plete  Government  grants  and  loans  may  be 
applied  towards  our  programs 

F-3 


If  you  would  like  information  on  future  programs  give 
permanenl  address  below 


Live  with  a  Spanish  family,  attend  classes 
four  hours  a  day.  four  days  a  week,  four 
months  Earn  16  hrs.  of  credit  (equivalent  to  4 
semesters  taught  in  U  S  colleges  over  a  two 
year  time  span)  Your  Spanish  studies  will  be 
enhanced  by  opportunities  not  available  in  a 
U  S  classroom.  Standardized  tests  show  our 
students'  language  ski  Ms  superior  to  students 
completing  two  year  programs  in  U  S 
Advanced  courses  also 

Hurry,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  make  all  ar¬ 
rangements 

SPRING  SEMESTER  -  Feb  1  -  June  1 
FALL  SEMESTER  -  Sept  10  -Dec  22 
each  year 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  —  AProgramofTrinity 
Christian  College 

For  full  information  —  send  coupon  to 

SEMESTER  IN  SPAIN 

2442  E.  Collier  S.E  .  F-3 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49506 
(A  Program  of  Trinity  Christian  College) 


Whom  do 

audiences 

"Blame 
It  On?" 


(“Blame  It  On  Rio”  is  currently  playing  at  the  Ridge  Plaza  Cinemas  located  at  5900  West  Ridge  Road.) 


Just  saw  your  newest  film  —  “Blame  It 
On  Rio.”  A  little  slow  moving  at  first,  but 
things  really  picked  up  by  the  end. 

Admittedly,  doing  a  film  about  two  mid¬ 
dle-aged  men  (best  friends)  who  take  their 
daughters  on  a  vacation  to  Rio  de  Janero  is 
nothing  special.  Even  having  the  married 
one  have  an  affair  with  his  friend’s  teenage 
daughter  is  still  pretty  routine. 

—  You  made  a  very  smart  move  by  cast¬ 
ing  Michael  Caine  as  the  married  man, 
though...  He’s  one  of  the  best  comic  actors 
around  and  perfect  for  his  role.  His  droll 
sense  of  humor  and  cracker  jack  comic  tim¬ 
ing  are  a  definite  asset  to  any  comedy. 

Another  wise  choice  is  Larry  Gelbart 
(“Tooosie,”  “Oh,  God!”)  for  a  screen¬ 
writer.  Besides  Caine,  the  script  is  the  best 
thing  about  “Blame  It  On  Rio.” 

Other  good  points  include  Valerie  Harper 
as  Caine’s  wife,  a  classic  line  concerning 
“The  Odd  Couple,”  and  Joseph  Bologna  as 
the  teenager’s  father  (and  Caine’s  best 
friend) .  The  locations  are  great,  too! 

There  are  two  big  drawbacks,  though 
(sorry  to  nag,  Stan).  The  first  is  Michelle 
Johnson  as  “Jennifer”  (Caine’s  love  inter¬ 


est  and  Bologna’s  daughter  —  am  I  making 
this  clear?).  It’s  pretty  apparent  what  the 
reasons  for  her  being  chosen  for  this  role 
were  (and  her  acting  talent  wasn’t  either  of 
them)  —  but  she’s  the  worst!  Every  time 
she  opens  her  mouth,  the  film’s  credibility 
flies  right  out  the  window.  With  a  half-way 
decent  actress  in  this  part,  “Blame  It  On 
Rio”  could’ve  been  a  really  good  film— as  it 
stands,  it’s  still  a  lot  of  fun,  but  not  as  much 
as  it  could’ve  been. 

The  other  flaw  is  the  music...  C’mon, 
Stan!  From  the  guy  who  directed  “Singin’  in 
the  Rain”  you  expect  a  little  more  care  put 
into  the  soundtrack.  This  stuff  should  be 
played  in  an  elevator  —  not  a  supposedly 
“hip”  film  about  a  swingin’  tropical  affair 
(Erotica  exotica  —  Hyuck!  Hyuck!).  Let’s 
get  with  it  next  time— maybe  you  should 
give  Giorgio  Moroder  a  call. 

Otherwise,  Stan-Baby,  things  aren’t  too 
band— not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  ads  make 
them  appear  to  be.  You’ve  got  yourself  a 
bright,  breezy  little  comedy  here.  You  may 
not  win  any  awards,  but  you’ll  win  a  lot  of 
smiles. —Not  bad... 
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ENTERPIECE 


The  Ins  and  Outs  of 


the  English  Exam 


InCar... 


“We’re  not  saying  the  test  is  bad,  but  it 
needs  to  be  improved  upon,”  stated  Alan 
Spector.  “The  exit  exam  is  abusive  and  the 
university  has  no  right  to  abuse  students  un¬ 
til  they  think  of  something  better.” 

Spector,  a  faculty  advisor  of  the  Purdue 
Calumet  Chapter  of  International  Commit¬ 
tee  Against  Racism  (InCar),  made  clear  his 
views  at  a  recent  InCar  meeting  that  the 
English  exit  exam  is  unfair  to  students.  "It 
is  an  artificial  demand  to  put  on  students. 
There  are  other  things  besides  how  well  you 
write  that  determine  whether  you  pass  or 
not.” 

Spector  named  nine  points  questioning  the 
exit  exam: 

1.  Is  any  two  hour  writing  exam  indica¬ 
tive  of  how  well  a  student  writes? 

2.  Why  does  the  exam  have  to  be  tied  to 
the  course.  Why  couldn’t  the  student  receive 
a  class  grade  and  leave  the  test  separate? 

3.  Why  is  it  proscribed  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  students  fail? 

4.  Why  can’t  students  know  the  topics  in 
advance?  Is  the  composition  graded  on 
knowledge  of  the  topic? 

5.  Why  can’t  the  students  see  the  exam 
with  their  mistakes  on  it? 

6.  There  are  no  criteria  on  what  makes  a 
passing  paper  or  failing  paper. 

7.  Why  can’t  there  be  low-cost,  intensive 
writing  workshops  for  students  who  fail? 

8.  It  is  arbitrary  as  to  whose  paper  gets 
grade  appeal.  A  student  has  a  better  chance 
for  grade  appeal  depending  on  how  well  he 
did  in  the  course,  or  vice-versa. 

9.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  fear  about 
what  the  exit  exam  really  is. 

Spector  spoke  out  against  the  flunking  of 
students,  “Flunking  people  doesn’t  teach 
students,”  adding,  “More  time  needs  to  be 
spent  with  the  students  helping  them  and 
making  them  write.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Robert  Nichols, 
professor  of  English,  said  that  exit  exam 
judging  is  such  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
goes  to  the  student,  and  is  judged  indepen¬ 
dently  by  a  series  of  readers.  Nichols  added, 
“This  is  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum  skills 
test.” 

InCar  is  circulating  a  petition  to  Purdue 
students,  attempting  to  stop  the  adminiser- 
ing  of  the  exit  exam. 


The  English  Exit  exam  was  initiated  at  Purdue  Calumet 
to  set  a  standard  of  procedures  for  evaluating  English  stu¬ 
dents.  It  was  established  by  Clement  Stacy,  Professor  of 
English  at  Purdue  and  ratified  by  the  entire  English  De¬ 
partment. 

Purdue  Calumet  has  often  been  criticized  for  giving  the 
exit  exam  to  its  students,  while  the  students  of  West  Lafay¬ 
ette  are  not  required  to  take  the  test.  Robert  Nichols,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  PUC  stated,  "Both  schools  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  programs.  Here  they  attempt  to  deal  with  curious¬ 
ly  weaker  English  skills  of  college  freshmen. *’ 


SGA... 


With  “negotiations  finalized,”  SGA  is 
waiting  to  see  if  their  exit  exam  proposals 
will  be  approved  by  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  proposals  are: 

I.  All  students  earning  a  grade  of  A,  B,  or 
C  during  the  length  of  the  semester  will  have 
their  grade  automatically  appealed  to  the 
English  Departmental  Committee  of  Ap¬ 
peals. 

II.  If,  in  said  opinion  of  Committee,  that 
student’s  appeal  is  disapproved  by  said 
committee,  the  student  shall  receive  a 
grade  of  Incomplete. 

III.  That  the  English  Exit  Exam  be  taken 
by  students  in  the  Second  Proposal  each 
subsequent  time  the  exam  is  offered.  Upon 
passage,  the  appropriate  grade  of  A,  B,  or  C 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  student. 

Professor  John  Tuckey  explained  that  the 
thrust  of  proposals  I  and  II  lies  within  the 
word  “automatically,”  and  that  appeals  for 
students  earning  a  grade  of  A,  B,  or  C  would 
no  longer  be  under  complete  discretion  of 
the  professor. 

Proposal  III  is  perhaps  the  most  complex, 
Tuckey  said,  because  the  school  cannot  lit¬ 
erally  require  students  to  retake  the  exit 
exam  within  an  allotted  amount  of  time.  The 
third  proposal  is  basically  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  the  exit  exam  as  soon  as 
the  student  can  because  of  ‘oddities’  in  the 
system. 
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Women’s  cancer  screenings 


By  Lynn  Miskovich  -  Riddle 


Director  ot  Hrilth  Services 


Since  April  has  been  designated  “Cancer 
Control  Month”  by  the  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Departments  of  Health  Services 
and  Nursing  will  be  providing  a  women’s 
cancer  screening  on  Thursday,  April  5, 1984. 
The  screening  will  be  conducted  in  the  Gyte 
Annex  (X-28)  from  9  a  m.  to  noon  and  l  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  An  appointment  is  required  and 
can  be  made  through  the  Nursing  Depart¬ 
mental  844-9900  or  extension  811. 

The  screening  will  consist  of  a  breast 
examination  and  pap  smear.  Educational 
materials  will  be  provided,  and  breast  self 
exams  will  be  taught.  A  fee  of  $8  will  be 
charged  for  the  pap  smear  only.  This  serv¬ 
ice  is  open  to  the  university  and  community 
on  a  first-come-first-serve  basis.  Appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  made  early. 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
rWh  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated. 


that  30  percent  of  our  population  will  de¬ 
velop  some  form  of  cancer,  and  20  percent 
will  die  from  it.  The  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety  predicts  that  over  66  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  living  will  eventualy  have  cancer. 
Approximately  855,000  new  cases  were  diag¬ 
nosed  in  1983.  About  440,000  Americans  die 
annually  of  cancer. 

Cancer  strikes  all  age  groups  and  both 
sexes.  It  is  presently  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  women  aged  30  through  54.  It 
kills  more  children  ages  3  to  14  years  than 
any  other  disease.  Breast  cancer  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  cause  of  cancer  deaths  in  women,  while 
lung  cancer  is  seen  more  frequently  in 
males. 

Approximately  114,000  new  cases  of 
breast  cancer  were  diagnosed  in  the  United 
States  throughout  1983.  An  estimated  2,700 
were  found  in  Indiana  while  6,000  new  cases 
were  diagnosed  in  Illinois.  Researchers  pre^ 


diet  that  one  out  of  eleven  women  will  de¬ 
velop  breast  cancer  during  her  lifetime.  At 
present  this  disease  kills  over  37,000  women 
eaeh  year. 

Risk  factors  include  women  over  the  age 
of  50,  those  with  personal  or  family  history 
of  breast  cancer,  and  individuals  who  have 
never  had  children  or  had  a  first  child  after 
the  age  of  30.  Increased  risk  is  also  at¬ 
tributed  to  women  with  onset  of  menstrua¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  age  12  or  for  those  with 
menopause  after  age  55.  Some  researchers 
believe  that  women  who  are  overweight  or 
have  a  history  of  chronic  cystic  mastitis  are 
at  increased  risk  for  developing  breast  can¬ 
cer.  The  use  of  oral  contraceptives  and  hor¬ 
mones  at  menopause  remain  controversial 
risk  factors. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  strongly 
urges  all  women  age  20  and  older  to  learn 
and  practice  monthly  Breast  Self-Examina- 


Private  Investigations 
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Name:  Marcia  Gaughan 
Birthplace:  Duh  Region 
Age:  37 

Occupation:  Continuing  Education  Coordinator 
Purdue  Status:  Hardly  any 
Nickname:  Squirrel 

Favorite  Album :  “Animal  Stories,  Volume  2” 

Favorite  TV  Show:  “Dynasty” 

Favorite  Film:  “Willie  Wonka  and  the  Chocolate  Factory” 

Favorite  Food:  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Favorite  Dance:  anything  with  Baryshnikov 

If  I  were  Queen  of  the  Calumet  Region,  the  first  thing  I’d  do  would  be:  to  outlaw  foot- 


Students... 

View  _ 

Recently,  a  friend  and  I  were  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  English  exit  exam 
when  he  hesitantly  mentioned  that  he  was 
told  why  he  had  flunked  the  exit  exam  last 
semester-the  English  department  lost  it;  it 
wasn’t  returned  to  his  instructor  and  his  in¬ 
structor  was  told  that  it  had  been  lost. 

Lost!  How  can  an  English  department 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  “organiza¬ 
tion”  when  writing  a  composition  (an  Eng¬ 
lish  exit  exam  composition)  lose  a  student’s 
exit  exam?  Sure,  everyone  makes  mistakes, 
but  in  this  case  the  English  department 
didn’t  even  have  the  courtesy  to  let  him 
know  before  registration  that  it,  not  my 
friend,  had  fouled-up  on  his  exit  exam 


available 


tion  (BSE)  as  a  routine  good  health  habit.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  most  cancers  are 
found  by  women  themselves  through  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  A  monthly 
self-exam  is  recommended  about  7  to  10 
days  after  the  menstrual  period.  After 
menopause,  women  should  perform  a  BSE 
on  a  designated  day  each  month. 

Warning  signals  to  be  aware  of  include 
any  persistant  breast  change  such  as  a 
lump,  thickening,  swelling,  or  dimpling. 
Skin  irritation,  retraction,  or  redness  are 
also  possible  warning  signs.  Changes  in  the 
nipples  to  observe  are  a  whitish  scale,  dis¬ 
torted  shape,  inversion  or  discharge.  Pain 
or  tenderness  should  also  be  reported  to 
your  physician. 

A  variety  of  symptoms  can  be  indicative 
of  various  forms  of  cancer.  Below  are  listed 
the  “Seven  Warning  Signals”  identified  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society : 


ball  on  TV 

If  I  were  stranded  on  a  deserted  island,  the  one  thing  I’d  want  with  me  is:  a  library 
The  historical  figure  I  would  most  like  to  have  known  is :  Mata  Hari 
The  current  celebrity  I  would  most  like  to  know  is :  Walter  Jacobson 
If  1  could  be  any  character  on  “Gilligan’s  Island,”  I'd  be:  living  in  a  better  neighbor¬ 
hood 

If  I  could  be  reincarnated  in  a  future  life,  I’d  like  to  come  back  as:  royalty 


Fortunately,  my  friend  is  not  taking  the 
class  over  again  and  literally  paying  for  a 
mistake  that  he  did  not  make;  he  is  writing 
weekly  for  his  previous  instructor  “so  that 
he  can  pass  the  exit  exam  this  time 
around.”  Who  knows,  this  could  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  he  passes  the  exam. 

If  you  have  flunked  the  English  exit  exam 
in  the  past,  ask  your  instructor  why  you 
didn’t  pass;  if  he/she  says  that  it  was  lost, 
let  us  know  here  at  the  Purdue  Chronicle. 
Letters  can  be  mailed  or  hand  delivered  to 
the  Purdue  Chronicle,  223  171st  St.,  Room  E- 
217,  Hammond,  In.  46323.  If  you  wish  to  call 
please  do  so.  Our  number  is  844-0520  ext.  547. 
We  would  appreciate  your  response. 


in  April 


1.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder  habits. 

2.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

3.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

4.  Thickening  or  lump  in  breast  or  else¬ 
where. 

5.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

6.  Obvious  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

7.  Nagging  cough  or  hoarseness. 

Other  symptoms  that  may  be  present  in¬ 
clude  an  unexplained  weight  loss,  pain, 
shortness  of  breath,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea 
or  vomiting,  fatigue  or  weakness,  fever  of 
unknown  origin,  or  any  unusual  swelling.  An 
individual  experiencing  any  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  should  consult  his/her  physician  for  a 
thorough  evaluation. 

In  the  next  issue,  I  will  discuss  facts  on 
lung  cancer  and  carcinogens  in  our  environ¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  questions  or  need  addi¬ 
tional  information,  please  feel  free  to  call 
Health  Services  at  extension  363. 


My  friends  like  me  because:  I  always  remember  their  birthdays 

Behind  my  back,  people  say:  that  I’m  disgustingly  self-indulgent 

The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  is :  count  the  days  left  ’  till  Friday 

lam  happiest  when:  I’m  on  a  trip 

My  favorite  expression  is:  Mujeres,  cesad  de  chupar  y  comenzad  a  morder. 

If  I  only  had  one  hour  to  live,  I  would:  cheat  on  my  diet 
If  I  could  have  any  animal  as  a  pet,  it  would  be  a : 

I  would  name  it: 

I  already  have  the 
perfect  pet  — 

“Fubar  the  Wonder  Cat,” 
my  Siamese 

The  one  thing  I  remember  most  about  my  past  is:  the  preterite  of  sentir 

When  evaluating  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  I  look  for:  a  big  nose 

The  one  thing  my  friends  have  in  common  is:  plenty  of  education,  but  no  money 

The  most  valuable  lesson  I’ve  ever  learned  is:  Don’t  settle  for  Fannie  Mays  if  you  can 

afford  Godivas. 

I  think  the  meaning  of  life  is:  often  found  in  the  fortune  cookies  at  Lung  Wah’s 


* 
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Damned  ignite  punk  scene  with  “ Strawberries  ” 


BillMcCullom 


The  Damned:  “Strawberries” 

The  punk  scene  in  England  was  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  in  the 
states.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  is 
the  talent  of  the  bands.  The  punk  band  that 
has  been  around  the  longest  is  the  Damned. 
After  the  Sex  Pistols  broke  up,  punks  were 
told  that  they  were  just  a  fad  and  their  scene 
was  through.  About  this  time,  the  Damned 
was  creating  quite  a  stir.  Unlike  the  Sex  Pis¬ 
tols,  it  remained  on  an  independent  label, 
while  maintaining  its  popularity.  The  play¬ 
ing  is  consistently  tight  even  though  the  bass 
player  is  changed  on  every  album. 

With  Dave  Translyvanian  (vocals),  Cap¬ 
tain  Sensible  (guitar),  Rat  Scabies  (drums), 


and  Paul  Grey  (bass),  there  are  no  weak 
links  on  this  particular  album.  (The  only  big 
name  in  the  band  is  Captain  who  created  the 
dance  single  “Wot”.)  The  band  didn’t  need 
to  make  major  changes  in  its  music,  but 
that’s  what  this  album  offers.  The  first  song, 
“Ignite,”  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from 
these  boys. 

The  whole  song  is  fast  and  hard  while  the 
band  maintains  its  social  awareness.  Al¬ 
though  one  might  expect  the  second  song  to 
be  about  the  same,  it’s  a  surprisingly  plea¬ 
sant  sleeper.  In  this  song  “Generals,”  the 
lyrics  remain  controversial  and  one  starts 
to  realize  just  what  major  changes  this  al¬ 
bum  contains. 

The  introduction  of  piano,  organ,  and  horn 
section  lasts  throughout.  No  matter  how 
much  it  changes,  the  band  manages  to  keep 
its  quick-witted  humor.  The  Damned  seems 
like  a  serious  bunch,  but  it  throws  in  verses 
like  “He’s  all  right  and  he  don’t  care,  he’s 
got  thermal  underwear,”  “Dozen  Girls,” 
and  “Your  ‘rolling  stones’  and  pop  star 
clones  don’t  even  want  to  hear  their  moans” 
“Don’t  Bother  Me.”  The  song  with  the  best 
chance  to  make  the  charts  is  “Bad  Time  For 
Bonzo,”  a  delightful  song  with  every  verse 
aiming  in  the  same  direction  —  you  figure 
out  what  that  is. 

Slow,  fast,  and  off  the  wall,  each  song  is 
totally  independent  from  the  other.  Each 
member  has  unveiled  his  hidden  talents 
and,  to  my  surprise,  it  worked.  Most  of  the 
fans  are  probably  upset  with  this  album,  but 
everybody  needs  a  change  no  matter  how 
drastic.  The  band’s  name  will  probably  keep 
many  people  from  buying  this  album,  but  it 
could  be  just  what  you’re  looking  for.  No 
matter  how  major  a  change,  The  Damned  is 
still  The  Damned. 


Adam  and  the  Ants:  Dirk  wears  white  Sox 
There  are  so  many  bands  around  who 


come  out  with  popular  albums  that  some  of 
their  best  work  goes  unnoticed.  This  album 
(his  first)  has  been  around  since  '79,  but 
never  officially  made  it’s  debut  in  the  states. 
It  has  however  been  released  and  is  making 
a  slow  progression  into  U.S.  homes.  Anyone 
who  has  followed  Adam  since  “Kings  of  the 
Wild  Frontier”  will  notice  significant 
changes.  First  of  all,  the  lyrics  are  centered 
toward  political  and  social  problems  and 
don’t  treat  life  as  a  game. 

The  album  starts  out  with  his  first  hit 
single  Cartrouble”  (Parts  1  &  2).  It’s  a  fun 
song  starting  out  slow  then  growing  progres¬ 
sively  faster.  The  next  one  is  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  love  song  that  repeats  itself  a  little  too 
often.  The  rest  of  the  album  is  much  the 
same,  gaining  speed,  then  losing  it  on  the 
next  song. 

There  is  some  comic  relief  when  he  takes 
shots  at  the  military  and  little  green  men 
from  outer  space.  Adam  and  the  Ants  deal 
with  religion  a  lot  on  this  album  which  could 
be  offensive  to  some.  If  you’re  into  history, 
you  might  be  interested  in  what  he  has  to 
say  about  Cleopatra  and  J  .F  ,K . 

Like  all  albums  it  has  its  ups  and  downs. 
It’s  a  difficult  album  to  understand  unless 
you’re  dedicated  enough  to  spin  it  more  than 
once.  If  you’re  more  into  lyrics  than  music, 
this  album  is  for  you.  If  you  like  intense 
dance  music,  you  can  do  better.  You  can 
have  fun  with  this  one  if  you  go  in  with  an 
open  mind,  but  don’t  take  it  too  seriously  or 
you  might  not  like  what  you  hear. 

This  was  the  only  album  that  Adam  made 
with  this  particular  band.  He  later  went  on 
to  make  a  bigger  name  for  himself.  These 
original  Ants  weren’t  just  a  fluke,  they  are 
now  known  as  Bow  Wow  Wow.  Adam  and 
these  Ants  were  good  together  and  it’s  a 
shame  that  they  broke  up  because  this  is 
still  his  best  album.  If  we  wait  long  enough, 
he  just  might  realize  it. 


Music  Critic 


HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  UNCLE 
TO  HELP  YOU  PAY  OFF 
YOUR  COLLEGE  LOAN 

If  you  have  taken  out  a  National  Direct  or 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  since  October  1,  1975, 
our  Loan  Forgiveness  program  will  repay  15%  of 
your  debt  (up  to  $10,000)  or  $500,  whichever  is 
greater,  for  each  year  you  serve. 

Find  out  more  about  how  a  Reserve  enlistment 
can  help  pay  for  college,  call  us: 

SGT.  Trewyn  362-7527. 

ARMY  RESERVE.  BEALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Y our  voice  on  campus 

OFFERING: 

FREE  LEGAL  SERVICE 
SAVINGS  CARDS 
OFFICE:  C—344D 
PHONE:  844-0520  EXT.  394 
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Nominations  for  awards  banquet  are  scheduled 


The  1984  Student  Recognition  Awards 
Banquet  is  scheduled  for  Fri.,  April  6,  at  the 
Scherwood  Club  in  Schererville,  IN.  The 
banquet  is  an  annual  dinner/dance  designed 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  outstanding 
achievements  and  successes  of  students  on 
the  Calumet  Campus. 

Nominations  for  the  three  major  awards 
listed  below,  must  be  turned  in  by  Mon., 
March  12.  Nomination  forms  are  available 
at  the  Information  Desk  or  in  the  Student 
Activities  Office.  No  late  nominations  will 
be  accepted. 

The  following  are  guidelines  for  the 
awards: 


Outstanding  Senior: 

Graduating  senior  with  classification  of  7 
or  8. 

Grade  point  average  of  5.0  or  higher. 

Must  be  active  on  and/or  off  campus. 

Does  not  have  to  be  a  member  of  any 
campus  organization. 

Can  be  nominated  by  any  organization, 
faculty,  staff,  or  fifteenstudents. 
Outstanding  Student  Leader: 

Must  be  a  member  of  an  organization. 

Each  organization  is  allowed  to  nominate 
one  candidate  to  represent  itself. 

Candidate  must  have  classification  2  or 
higher. 


Grade  point  average  must  be  4.0  or 
higher. 

Faculty,  staff  and  organization  advisors 
may  nominate  candidates. 

Most  Active  Student  Organization: 

All  student  organizations  are  included. 

The  organization  receiving  the  most  votes 
from  student  body  will  receive  the  award. 

Nominees  will  be  informed  by  mail.  Vot¬ 
ing  for  Outstanding  Senior  and  Most  Active 
Student  Organization  will  be  Mon.,  March 
26,  and  Tues.,  March  27.  Any  ties  will  be 
broken  in  a  run-off  election  Wed.,  March  28. 

The  top  three  nominees  will  be  informed, 


and  the  winners  announced  at  the  Awards 
Banquet.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  desk  Mon.,  March  5,  through  Fri., 
March  30,  $8  with  SSF  and  $10  without  SSF. 

In  addition  to  the  above  awards,  all  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  are  being  encouraged  to 
present  personal  awards  to  its  members. 
Entertainment  for  the  evening  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  PAWNZ  and  Mike  Cusero,  D.J. 
from  WBMX. 

All  students,  faculty,  and  staff  are  invited 
to  attend.  Any  questions  may  be  directed  to 
Sharon  Mahler  or  Luba  Petryna,  ext.  353  or 
369. 


“Runner  Stumbles”  into  PUC 


Hammond,  IN~“The  Runner  Stumbles,” 
a  whodunit  thriller  that  also  investigates  the 
nature  of  love,  will  be  the  forthcoming  dra¬ 
matic  attraction  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Milan  Stitt’s  Broadway  hit  will  be  present¬ 
ed  by  Purdue  Calumet’s  Theatre  Company, 
March  8  through  11  in  Alumni  Hall.  Curtain 
time  is  8  p.m.  for  the  four  evening  perform¬ 
ances  and  2  p.m.  for  the  Sunday  matinee. 

Based  on  an  actual  murder  case  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  drama  tells  the  story 
of  a  tormented  priest  who  is  being  tried  for 
the  death  of  a  nun  under  his  charge. 

Steven  M.  Lach,  a  senior  in  communica¬ 
tion,  will  be  seen  in  the  central  role  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Rivard,  a  maverick  priest  who  has 
been  relegated--as  a  disciplinary  action-to 
a  forlorn  rural  area  of  Michigan.  The  arri¬ 
val  of  an  impetuous,  lively  young  nun  upsets 
the  precarious  balance  of  the  priest’s  per¬ 
sonal  spiritual  life.  Purdue  Calumet  com¬ 
munication  graduate  Sally  Benson  will  por¬ 
tray  Sister  Rita. 

It  is  evident  from  their  first  meeting  that 
here  are  two  lonely,  longing  spirits  whose 
religion  forbids  their  becoming  lovers.  The 
sole  witness  to  their  torment  is  the  priest’s 
housekeeper,  a  recent  and  fiercely  resolute 
convert  to  Catholicism.  Debbie  Smith,  a  sen¬ 
ior  in  communication,  has  the  role  of  this  ob¬ 
sessed  onlooker  at  the  pair’s  weakening 
resolution  that  will  lead  them  all  to  tragedy. 

The  three  lead  players  are  Hammond 
residents,  with  prior  performance  or  pro¬ 
duction  credits  in  campus  theatrical  presen¬ 
tations. 


Maurice  E.  Dixon,  associate  professor  of 
communication  and  creative  arts,  is  direct¬ 
ing  the  three-act  drama,  utilizing  a  set  that 
encompasses  the  shifting  scenes  in  time  and 
space  as  the  action  moves  from  a  prison 
cell,  back  to  the  rectory,  and  then  forward  to 
the  courtroom. 

Other  cast  members  include  Scott  W.  Out* 
ler,  as  a  bucolic  defense  attorney;  John  E. 
Buranosky,  as  an  ambitious  prosecutor; 
and  Denise  Plessas,  as  a  timid  farm  girl. 
Bob  Shepherd,  will  be  seen  as  an  officious 
monsignor,  with  David  M.  Cunningham; 
Jayne  T.  Majeski,  and  Diane  A.  Hayes,  as 
the  other  vital  links  in  the  unraveling  of  the 
shocking  crime. 

Tickets  will  be  available  in  advance  at  the 
Information  Center  in  the  SFLC  building. 
They  are  priced  at  $3.50,  but  PUC  students 
will  be  admitted  free  with  their  activity  fee 
receipts. 


Lilly  endowment  given 
to  PUC  professor 


Alan  G.  Gross,  associate  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  among  the  11  winners  of  the  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment,  Inc.’s  1984-85  Faculty  Open  Fel¬ 
lowships  Competition. 

The  fellowship  will  enable  Gross  and  the 
other  winners  to  pursue  innovative  work- 
study  and  research  programs. 

This  is  the  tenth  year  that  the  Lilly  En¬ 
dowment  of  Indianapolis  has  selected  col¬ 
lege  and  university  faculty  members  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fellowships.  Those  selected  have 
professional  development  interests  that 
cannot  be  adequately  served  by  convention¬ 
al  fellowships. 

The  competition,  limited  to  four-year  Indi¬ 
ana  colleges  and  universities,  was  open  to 
scholar/teachers  in  mid-career  who  want  to 
take  a  break  from  academic  routine  to  pur¬ 
sue  individually  designed  programs  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad. 

Each  of  the  42  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities  in  Indiana  was  invited  by 
the  Endowment  to  nominate  up  to  three  fac¬ 
ulty  members  for  the  fellowship  awards.  In¬ 
stitutions  with  undergraduate  enrollments 
of  7,500  or  more  students  could  nominate  up 
to  two  additional  persons.  The  n  winners 
were  selected  from  57  candidates  nominated 
by  30  institutions. 

Among  the  courses  Gross  currently  teach¬ 
es  at  Purdue  Calumet  are  Technical  Report 
Writing,  Business  Writing  and  Industrial 
Writing.  He  said,  “As  a  teacher  of  technical 
writing,  I  know  I  lose  credibility  when  I 
speak  from  book  knowledge  only." 


Gross  plans  to  spend  his  fellowship  year  in 
internships  with  the  director  of  a  medical 
research  laboratory,  the  editors  of  The  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gazette  and  a  term  of  technical  writ¬ 
er-consultants  who  serve  a  business-indus¬ 
trial  clientele.  He  also  will  study  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  history  of  science  and  technology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  complete  list  of  1984-85  fellowship 
winners  are: 

Sufi  W.  Ahmad,  associate  professor  of  art, 
St.  Francis  College. 

David  A.  Caputo,  professor  and  chairman, 
political  science  department,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

I.  Wilmer  Counts,  professor  of  journalism, 
Indiana  University. 

Dorothy  J.  Deering.  associate  professor  of 
English,  Purdue  University. 

Alan  G.  Gross,  associate  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Donald  L.  Jennermann,  professor  of  clas¬ 
sics  and  humanities  and  director  of  honors, 
Indiana  State  University. 

Kenneth  R.  Johnston,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Indiana  University. 

Howard  J.  Lamson,  professor  of  Spanish, 
Earlham  College. 

Lewis  H  Miller.  Jr  .  professor  of  English. 
Indiana  University. 

Margaret  Moan  Rowe,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  English.  Purdue  University. 

Linnea  B.  Vacca,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  St.  Mary's  College. 


3  receive  recognition  for  dedication 


Three  staff  members  of 
Purdue  University  Calumet  have  received 
special  recognition  for  dedication  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  university. 

Walter  E.  Miner,  director  of  the  computer 
resource  center,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Outstanding  Administrator  Award;  Phyllis 


M.  Murzyn,  secretary  in  the  Office  of  Sched¬ 
ules  and  Calendar,  the  Outstanding  Clerical 
Staff  Award;  and  Joseph  A.  Krupa,  store¬ 
keeper,  Outstanding  Service  Staff  Award. 

Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  presented 
the  awards  at  the  Annual  Faculty  and  Staff 
Recognition  Luncheon,  where  37  faculty  and 


Dawn’s  Beauty  Salon 


2323  169th  St. 

Phone  (21 9)  845-9214 


(across  from  Campus) 


Haircuts  $7“ 

Perms  $30°°&  $35“ 

Men  or  Women 

f - 

|  $1°°off  on  Haircuts 
i  $5°°off  on  Perms 

i  WITH  COUPON 

L_ J 


OPEN:  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat. 
9-5 

Thurs.  9-8 


staff  members  were  honored  for  cumulative 
service  to  the  university  totaling  over  540 
years. 

Miner,  Mrs.  Murzyn  and  Krupa  were  cho¬ 
sen  for  individual  contributions  to  Purdue 
Calumet  on  the  basis  of  nominations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  faculty  and  staff  members  to  se¬ 
lection  committees. 


Miner,  an  industrial  engineer  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  data  processing  operations  and  re¬ 
search.  joined  the  Purdue  Calumet  staff  in 
1975.  He  has  played  a  major  role  in  expand¬ 
ing  computer  facilities  at  this  campus  and 
directs  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
computer  centers  in  the  midwest. 


Phones  temporarily  out 


Purdue  Calumet  telephones  stopped 
working  Friday,  Feb.  24,  at  1 .00  p.m.  At  1 :45 
p.m.  the  PUC  operators  were  waiting  for  re¬ 
pairmen,  and  by  2:00  p.m.  the  phones  were 
working  again. 

Information  Officer  of  News  Services, 
David  Samuels  said,  “For  awhile,  there 
vere  calls  from  one  building  to  another,  but 


there  were  no  incoming  or  outgoing  calls.” 

Since  it  was  an  equipment  problem,  AT  & 
T  made  the  repair,  and  Indiana  Bell  was  not 
involved.  No  one  had  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  loss  of  service  or  exactly  what  it 
was  that  needded  repair.  Sources  at  AT  &  T 
were  unavailable  for  comment. 


Contraceptive  Services 
Pregnancy  Tests 
Abortions 


Gary  883-04!  1 
Merrillville  769-3500 
Hammond  845-0848 
East  Chicago  392-8386 
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Love  affair  continues 


Lakers  spear  Saber  by  22 


Sandy  Love 


by  Rick  Riddering  sports  editor 

Sandy  Love,  the  only  senior  on  the  Lady 
Lakers,  is  more  than  just  another  good  bas¬ 
ketball  player.  She's  also  a  good  person.  Her 
personality  off  the  court  is  partly  the  reason 
for  her  success  on-the-court. 

“On  the  court,  she’s  an  aggressive  fight¬ 
er,”  Lady  Laker  coach  Bill  Platt  said.  “Off 
the  court  she  has  a  pleasant  personality.  She 
promotes  our  team  among  high  school  girls 
and  works  at  many  of  the  team  functions  we 
have.  She  has  a  very  positive  attitude  on  and 
off  the  court.” 

Sandy  is  the  first  Lady  Laker  to  play  four 
years.  She  came  to  Purdue  Calumet  as  a 
transfer  student  from  Glen  Oaks  Commu¬ 
nity  College  in  Centerville,  Mich.,  where  she 
received  a  volleyball  scholarship. 


She  started  playing  basketball  at  Merrill¬ 
ville  High  School  her  sophomore  year. 
“That  was  the  first  chance  I  had  to  play  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  have  a  junior-high  team,” 
she  explained.  “Also,  I  have  two  older  broth¬ 
ers,  and  I  used  to  play  with  them  and  the 
guys  in  my  neighborhood.” 

,  As  for  her  career  at  PUC,  Sandy  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  Lady  Lakers  for  four 
years.  “She  knows  how  to  win  and  it  rubs  off 
on  her  teammates,”  Bill  Platt  said.  “She 
took  on  more  responsibility  this  year  and 
she  worked  hard  at  improving  her  game. 
Whatever  skills  she  has,  she’s  worked  for.” 

Being  the  only  senior  on  the  squad,  Sandy 
was  looked  up  to  by  her  underclassmen.  It 
was  tough  for  her  to  adjust  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  “I’m  my  own  worst  enemy,” 
she  said.  “It  took  a  lot  of  time  to  adjust. 
Brenda  Clark  (Lady  Laker  guard)  was  my 
moral  support  and  she  kept  my  confidence 
up.” 

Sandy  recovered  from  her  slow  start  and 
is  ranked  seventh  in  the  NAIA  District  No. 
21  in  scoring  (15.7  points  per  gameavg.)  and 
eighth  in  field  goal  percentage  (.482).  Also 
she  is  nominated  for  the  All-District  team. 

Some  of  the  honors  she  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  are  NAIA  All-District  No.  21  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  (1983),  best  freethrow  percen¬ 
tage,  72.5%  (1983),  best  mental  attitude 
(1983),  MVP:  Merrillville  High  School  Vol¬ 
leyball  (1980),  and  most  assists  Merrillville 
High  School  Basketball  (1980).  Also,  Sandy 
was  a  key  player  on  the  Lady  Lakers  AIWA 
State  Championship  squad  in  1982., 

Sandy  will  graduate  in  May  1985,  and  will 
be  missed  greatly.  Not  only  will  her  athletic 
abilities  be  missed,  but  also  her  cheery  per¬ 
sonality.  Sandy  Love  is  definitely  an  asset 
wherever  she  goes,  and  it  will  be  tough  to  fill 
her  shoes.  She  will  always  be  a  true  winner ! 


by  Rick  Riddering  sports  editor 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Lakers  finalized 
their  regular  season  schedule  with  a  blow¬ 
out  victory  against  Marian  College  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  The  Lakers  whipped  the 
Sabres,  99-77,  to  boost  their  record  to  18-15. 
The  win-also  assured  them  of  home  court  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  first  round  of  the  NAIA  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  21  playoffs. 

The  win  came  the  day  after  a  disappoint¬ 
ing,  overtime  loss  to  Grace  College.  After 
trailing  at  the  half,  40-39,  Grace  came  back 
to  tie  the  game  at  66  to  send  the  game  into 
overtime. 

In  the  overtime  period,  Grace  outscored 
Purdue  Calumet  18-14  to  make  the  final,  84- 
80.  The  Lakers  were  led  by  Tom  Calligan 
with  22  points,  Tony  Garvey  with  18,  and 
Chuck  Albrecht  and  Tony  Vermejan  each 
with  12.  Garvey  also  led  Laker  rebounders 
with  eleven. 

Vermejan,  the  fine  Laker  guard  and 
shooter  led  the  Lakers  in  the  Marian  massa¬ 
cre.  His  25  points  were  well  needed  because 
the  Lakers  were  without  the  service  of  their 
other  fine  guard,  Chuck  Albrecht.  Albrecht 
was  out  with  a  pulled  muscle  in  his  leg.  The 
team  physician  said  that  it  also  was  a  slight 
case  of  tendonitis,  but  he  should  be  back  by 
the  first  playoff  game. 

All  season  long,  Vermejan  has  taken 
charge  when  he  needs  to.  The  first  half  of 
the  season  he  led  the  Lakers  on  the  floor 
when  his  counterpart,  Albrecht  was  hospi¬ 
talized.  Vermejan,  a  sophomore,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  Lakers  because  of  his  hust¬ 
le  and  his  ability  to  take  charge. 

The  Lakers  were  also  without  the  services 
of  Bernard  Millard,  Darnell  Mardis,  and 
Marvin  Jerro  for  the  second  straight  game. 
“They  missed  two  practices,  so  they  had  to 


sit  two  games,”  Laker  coach  Larry  Liddle 
commented.  “It’s  as  simple  as  that.  They 
didn’t  even  bother  to  call.” 

Other  Laker  scorers  in  double  figures 
were  Garvey,  21,  Curtis  Lewis,  14,  and  Calli¬ 
gan,  13.  Again,  Garvey  led  the  Lakers  with 
13  rebounds.  Lewis,  Calligan,  and  Scott 
Dombrowski  each  pulled  down  seven.  The 
Lakers  outrebounded  the  Sabres  50-20. 


Lewis  also  led  the  team  with  eight  assists. 
That  boosts  his  team  leading  total  to  99. 


Curtis  Lewis  stretches  for  two. 


the  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

WOULD  LIKETO  THANK  EVERYONE  FOR  AWARDING 


us  THE  “MOST  ACTIVE  ORGANIZATION” 

IN  1983  AND  HOPE  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT  AGAIN  IN  1984. 


THANK YOU 
— SGA— 


OFFICE:  C — 344D 
PHONE:  EXT.  394 
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Phoney  or  not? 


Are  PUC’s  male  cheerleaders  phoney?  Gil 
Spisak  proves  they  are  not. 


Shorts 


Intramural  champs 

One-on-One  basketball  champs  are,  wo¬ 
men:  Sheila  Rezak;  men  -  6  ft.  &  under: 
Aubrey  Chatters  defeated  Kent  Chamblis; 
over  6  ft.  Terry  Hill  defeated  Karl  Evans. 
Table  tennis  champions  are: 

Women:  Carol Gawel 
Men:  RayGobbs 

Coed  .  Carol  Gawel  and  Glenn  Angel 


How  much 
can  you 
powerlift? 

A  powerlifting  contest  will  be  held  March 
13  at  6:30  p.m.  with  registration  beginning 
at  6  p.m.  in  room  K-170.  There  will  be  weight 
classes.  There  will  be  three  events:  bench 
press,  clean  and  jerk,  and  dead  lift.  Call  ext. 
290  for  more  information. 


Popopinions  “Ralph  loses  his  marbles’ 


Foosball  champions  Tony  Vucukovich 


and  Pete  Mirabella  concentrate  on  the 

Chronicle  photo/Laura  Waluszko 


Bells  thrashed 

by  Bernardo  G.  Mancha 

At  the  end  of  last  week’s  Friday  night 
game  in  which  the  Lady  Lakers  routed  St. 
Mary,  86-55,  the  question  on  most  PUC  fan’s 
minds  was;  Were  the  St.  Mary’s  Bells  that 
bad  or  were  the  Purdue  Calumet  Lady 
Lakers  that  good? 

According  to  Coach  Bill  Platt,  “Late  in  the 
first  half  we  took  off  the  press,  we  really 
didn’t  want  to  bury  them  (St.  Mary).  The 
girls  played  in  spurts  and  with  not  much  in¬ 
tensity,  but  they  did  a  good  job.”  He  then 
went  on  to  say,  “More  than  likely  we  are  in 
the  playoffs  and  by  Sunday  night  we  should 
know  who  our  opponent  will  be  on  Tuesday.” 

He  then  praised  his  players  and  said, 
“Sandy  Love,  Paula  Papich  and  Brenda 
Clark  have  been  doing  a  good  job  and  they 
compliment  each  other  very  well.  And  the 
freshmen  players  have  started  coming 
around.  We  are  definitely  ready  for  the  play¬ 
offs.” 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Lady  Lakers  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  the  dominant  force 
from  the  start  of  the  game.  They  totally  con¬ 
trolled  the  boards  in  the  first  half  and  kept 
the  Bells’  back  and  left  them  flat  for  the  rest 
of  the  night. 

Love  led  all  scorers  with  22  points,  Papich 
chipped  in  20  and  also  added  a  game  high  18 
rebounds.  Dori  Downing  contributed  with 
10.  For  the  St.  Mary  Bells,  Cyndi  Short  had 
11  and  Kris  Pantelleria  added  10. 
page! 

Gordon  Rosenau,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  Purdue  Calumet,  died 
an  untimely  death  on  Fri.,  Feb.  24,  in  St. 
Margaret  Hospital  in  Hammond. 

A  representative  for  the  hospital  said  that 
Rosenau  died  from  a  gunshot  wound  located 
in  the  forehead.  Highland  police  were  un¬ 
available  for  comment. 

Rosenau  was  46  years  old,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  PUC  faculty  since  1970.  He  is 
surviced  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 


Express  rolls 
over  Rebels 


It  was  not  all  love  that  took  place  on 
February  14,  1984.  At  5:30,  the  Purdue  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Rebels  battled  on  court  to  be 
the  champions  of  the  intramural  basketball 
game.  The  game  was  quite  interesting  with 
the  Rebels’  Kevin  Anderson  making  18  of 
the  28  points  scored  that  first  quarter.  High 
scorer  for  the  Purdue  Express  was  Kent 
Chambliss  who  made  8  of  the  17  points 
scored  that  .first  quarter.  The  final  score 
was  52-38  win  for  the  Rebels  forcing  a  sec¬ 
ond  game  the  following  night. 

M.  Read  scored  11  of  the  40  points  for  the 
Purdue  Express,  who  won  the  game  40  to  25. 
Even  though  Jeff  Greenwald  (Rebels)  pre¬ 
dicted  the  Rebels  to  win;  it  was  a  sad  defeat 
for  them  Wednesday  night. 

Well,  maybe  nextyear... 


by  Mark  Popovich 

columnist 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  town  known  as 
Worcester,  lived  a  young  man  named 
Ralph.  Ralph  was  the  tall  and  handsome 
type,  just  labeled  for  success.  He  was  also 
very  good  at  shooting  marbles.  Everybody 
in  Worcester  agreed  that  Ralph’s  eye  was 
the  keenest.  They  also  agreed  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  that  Ralph  continue  his  education 
in  college. 

During  Ralph’s  senior  year  in  high  school 
the  marble  craze  hit  America.  Everybody 
and  his  mother  was  shooting  marbles. 
Leagues  were  formed  and  contracts  were 
signed.  People  were  now  making  a  living 
i  shooting  marbles.  As  more  and  more  people 
emerged  on  the  scene  of  this  newly  arrived 
phenomenon,  more  leagues  were  formed. 
There  were  the  Day  and  Night  leagues,  the 
Indoor  and  Outdoor  leagues,  the  American 
and  National  leagues,  and  even  the  Week¬ 
day  and  Weekend  leagues.  Marble  shooting 
had  become  the  National  pastime. 

During  the  months  preceding  graduation, 
Ralph  was  bombarded  with  visitors  from  all 
of  the  major  colleges.  They  had  all  come  to 
explain  to  Ralph  what  their  colleges  “could 
offer  him.”  Soon,  Ralph  was  receiving  gifts 
such  as  a  new  outfit  and  a  car.  His  mother 
would  receive  six  dozen  roses  a  week. 
Ralph’s  family  was  taken  out  to  dinner  by 
an  alumni  of  whatever  school  was  wooing 
him  that  week.  Ralph  was  even  flown  free  to 
far  away  schools  in  order  to  sample  their 
“social  life.”  Ralph  soon  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  attend  a  prestigious  Eastern 
school. 

During  his  four  years  there,  he  was  All- 
American  four  times,  won  the  individual  na¬ 
tional  title  four  times,  and  the  school  was 
national  champion  three  straight  years. 
Thanks  to  Ralph,  it  had  become  the  pre¬ 
miere  school  as  far  as  marble  shooting  was 
concerned. 

However,  Ralph  hardly  made  the  same 
type  of  contribution  academically.  He  hard¬ 
ly  ever  went  to  his  classes.  When  it  came 
time  for  him  to  take  an  exam,  the  University 
would  substitute  a  test-taking  specialist  in 
his  place.  Needless  to  say,  Ralph  did  not  get 
a  good  education. 

After  college,  Ralph  signed  a  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  contract  with  the  Carson  City 
Cat’s  Eyes  of  the  Weekend  League.  Then 
something  strange  happened.  As  soon  as 
Ralph  signed  his  name,  his  smile  faded  and 
his  eyes  watered  a  bit.  When  asked  what 
was  wrong,  Ralph  explained  that  the  school 
he  had  attended  had  given  him  gifts  and 
money.  This  was  a  violation  of  recruiting 
laws.  Ralph  said  that  he  just  had  to  clear  his 
conscience  of  such  a  grave  matter. 

The  nation  was  shocked.  Worcester  was 
shocked.  Ralph’s  mother  and  father  were 


shocked.  Most  of  all,  the  school  was  shock¬ 
ed.  An  investigation  was  immediately 
launched.  It  was  an  investigation  that  was  to 
last  five  years.  During  those  five  years, 
Ralph  became  the  greatest  professional 
marble  shooter  ever. 

The  investigations  showed  that  it  was  in¬ 
deed  true  that  the  school  had  violated  re¬ 
cruiting  laws  by  giving  Ralph  and  his  family 
gifts.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  true  that  the 
recruiters  had  tied  up  Ralph’s  parents  and 
held  a  gun  to  his  head.  It  was  thought  that 
the  recruiters  would  do  nasty  things  if  Ralph 
didn’t  take  the  gifts.  Faced  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  only  choice  he  had  was  to  take  the 
gifts.  What  a  guy! 

Soon  Ralph  retired.  He  now  signed  multi¬ 
million  dollar  contracts  to  endorse  certain 
products.  Ralph’s  picture  was  on  cereal 
boxes,  shaving  cream  cans,  light  beer  ads, 
you  name  it.  Then  another  strange  thing 
happened.  After  signing  his  latest  contract, 
Ralph  claimed  that  he  was  not  really  from 
Worcester,  but  from  Boston.  This,  Ralph 
reasoned  to  himself,  was  much  more  fash¬ 
ionable.  Ralph,  the  people  of  Worcester 
thought,  had  gone  insane. 

All  in  all,  the  school  that  Ralph  attended 
soon  closed  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  people 
of  Worcester  had  learned  to  hate  their  once- 
favorite  son.  Ah,  yes,  and  Ralph  was  busy 
building  a  fortune  like  none  has  ever  seen. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  town  known  as  Worces¬ 
ter,  lived  a  young  man  named  Rudolph.  Ru¬ 
dolph  was  the  tall  and  handsome  type,  just 
labeled  for  success.  He  was  also  very  good 
at  darts.  All  the  people  of  Worcester  laughed 
and  called  him  names.  They  wouldn’t  let 
poor  Rudolph  play  any  more  silly  games. 


Popo  Quiz 


All  modern  sports  have  emerged  from  col¬ 
leges.  So  this  week’s  puzzler  is  about  col¬ 
leges. 

1.  What  college  did  Joe  Namath  play 
for? 

2.  What  sports  broadcaster  graduated 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  law  school? 

3.  What’s  the  most  common  nickname  of 
U.S.  college  football  teams? 

4.  What  school’s  nickname  is  the  Horned 
Frogs? 

5.  What’s  the  nickname  of  the  Iowa  State 
football  team? 

6.  What  is  the  only  Southwest  Conference 
football  team  not  based  in  Texas? 

7.  What  schools  (2)  race  their  boats  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  on  the  Thames  every 
year? 

8.  What  two  schools  met  in  the  first  foot¬ 
ball  game? 

9.  Who  did  the  Seven  Mules  block  for? 

10.  What  does  M.T.A.  stand  for  among 

Fris bee  freaks? 


ANSWERS 
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THE  NEW 


./^l\ 


fobruorv  So v*r»9$ 

1117  Hwy  U  S  30  yt'f.-erville  IN  46375 
.219'  32:  '200 

Family  Dining  &  Carry  Outs 

HOURS  ^2* — 

Sun.  -  Thurs.  6  a.m. -11  p.m. 

Fri.  -  Sat.  6  a.m.  -  12  p.m. 

Christopher’s  Features  Excellent  Food,  Prices, 
and  Service  within  a  colorful  friendly  atmosphere. 

•Barbecued  Ribs 

•Handmade  Hamburgers  •Salad  Bar 
•Daily  Specials  *Sr  Citizens  Discount 
Dine  In  or  Carry  Out  •  Catering  -  Parties 


SAVE  .51K 

on  the  purchase  of  any  of 

CHRISTOPHER'S  UNIQUE  AND  DELICIOUS  DINNERS 

$.50  o*f. 

One  coupon  per  customer  per  visit  EXPIRES  3/31/84 


SAVE  $1.25 

FREE  GLASS  OF  WINE  or  BEER  with 
the  purchase  of  another  glass  of  our  excellent 
house  wines  or  bre>*n. 

One  coupon  per  customer  per  visit  EXPIRES  3/31/84 
|Tm  Meet  Be  11  Or  OU.r) 


SAVE  .50< 

On  your  purchase  of  CHRISTOPHER  S 
BHAKFAST  SKOAL:  ($2.50  value)  2  pancakes.  2  sausage. 

•nd  2  egg*  any  *tyte  JUST  $1.99 


■One 


par  cystomer  par  visit  EXPIRES  3/31/84 


PHOTO  OPINION 
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What  do  you  like  best 
about  Purdue  Calumet? 


W.  Alan  Bourland 
Comm.  Sr. 

The  Holidays. 


Melanie  Petrosky 
History  Jr. 

The  friends  that  I’ve  met  here. 


Mark  Zumallen 
Mech.  Eng.  Sr. 

The  location  is  good.  It  only  takes  me 
ten  minutes  to  arrive  here  from  work. 


Patricia  Paulmann 
Creative  Writing  Jr. 

The  fact  that  I  win  a  lot  of  awards 
for  my  short  stories. 


Anthony  Harris 
EET  Soph. 

It  is  a  good  accredited  school.  If  you 
graduate  from  here,  you  can 
get  a  good  job. 


Mario  Matakovic 
Mech.  Eng.  Fr. 

Socializing  and  playing  pinochle. 


“Oh,  I  love  embryos!  Oh,  yes  I  do!”  sings 
Brian,  praisingly. 

******* 

Will  type  term  papers  at  home,  $1.75  per 
page.  Home  phone:  845-4425  or  931-7544.  Ask 
for  Eileen. 

******* 

The  Sisters  of  The  Weary  Poor  With  Ele- 
phantitis  need  YOU!  Contact  Marianne  at 
The  Wild  Turkey. 

******* 

K-K-K-Krazy  K-K-K-Kat,  you  are  the  K-K- 
K-Koolest.  Ignatz. 

******* 

Madge,  the  package  still  hasn’t  arrived 
Stop  I’m  going  crazy  waiting  Stop  Don’t 
Stop 

******* 

Will  pay  cash  on  a  weekly  basis  for  copies  of 
this  semester’s  Physics  218  notes.  Contact 
Marc  at  767-8310. 

******* 

Nate:  Nice  paint  job!  Thank  you  for  fixing 
me!  Mr.  Civic. 

******* 

Stylists  should  be  allowed  to  cut  their  cli¬ 
ents’  hair  however  they  feel  is  necessary! 
Domino. 

******* 

FREE -Save  these  two  cats  from  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society.  Healthy  and  well-mannered. 

No  room  in  my  house.  Call  ext.  323. 

******* 

I  am  not  Chrissie  Hynde!  Please  stop  con¬ 
fusing  us!  Ruth. 

******* 

Keyboard  player  and  Key/Bass/Sax  looking 
for  Guitarist  and  Drummer  w-Vocals  to 
form  working  band.  Pop  originals,  Cars, 
Utopia.  Pro  ability  essential.  Call  Matt<219) 

932-6608  or  Karl  (219)  931-4720. 

******* 

Uec:  Nancy  thinks  you’re  gross!  Stop  both¬ 
ering  her'  Thanks  for  your  time.  Ann  W. 

******* 


Brassieres,  girdles,  panties,  slips,  cami¬ 
soles,  garter  belts,  etc.  Everything  must  go! 

Go! !  GO! !  Ye  Olde  Bra  Shoppe. 

******* 

Phi  Sig’s  help  out  Owners  of  a  Lonely  Heart. 
Call  845-8369. 

******* 

Talk  to  the  guy  who  gets  it,  but  doesn’t  bring 

it  around  the  house.  Ask  for  Gerry. 

******* 

Looking  for  a  girl  w/casual  attitude  toward 
fish.  Haven’t  in  6  months.  Rich. 


I  need  a  steady  ride.  Jerry. 

******* 

Babysitter  wanted.  Part-time  in  my  house 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings.  For  de¬ 
tails  call  Cathy  after  5p.m.  at  845-0695. 

******* 


Eureka!  Donelli. 

******* 

Let  me  kiss  you.  I  like  to  kiss  people  and 
sing  their  praises.  Kisses,  Tassles. 

******* 

Lee:  Where  were  you  on  Friday??!  P.  P.  & 
M. 

******* 

Surf’s  up! !  Annette  &  Frankie. 


Desperate  student.  I  need  someone  to  do 
typing.  Willing  to  pay  $1  per  page.  Call  924- 
2493  and  ask  for  Tom. 

******* 

We  need  reporters  and  we  need  ’em  BAD.  If 
you’re  interested,  you  get  to  chain  smoke, 
wear  a  hat  that  has  “PRESS”  written  on  the 
trim,  type  on  outdated  typewriters,  get 
yelled  at,  yell,  and  scream,  “STOP  THE 
PRESSES!”  every  time  you  get  a  hot  scoop. 
If  you’ve  got  the  right  stuff  call  Ext.  547. 
******* 


Cabbage  Patch  Kid  For  Sale.  $2.50  or  best 
offer.  Call  555-5555  and  ask  for  Scoots. 

******* 

Carousel  slide  projector,  never  used.  $75. 
Call  933-9112,  after  3:30  p.m.  weekdays.  All 
day  on  weekends. 

******* 

JR,  Hey  baby,  you  still  owe  me  a  dance 
SLM 

******* 

To  SPB :  The  few,  the  proud,  the  party  ani¬ 
mals  !  From  the  boys  in  Room  805. 

******* 

A:  I  am  enjoying  the  game.  Thanks  for  the 
cheap  thrills.  S. 


Wanted,  Christian  Female  to  share  with 
like;  mobile  home  located  approx.  7  miles 
from  Purdue.  For  more  info  call  923-9456 

after  7  p.m.  Ask  for  Deanna. 

******* 

For  sale:  Wilson  Tournament  Racquetball 
Racquet  w/cover  and  can  of  unused  balls. 
Brand-new  -  only  used  for  1/2  game.  $20. 

CaUSM  at  (312)  672-8508. 

******* 

For  sale:  GE  Wildcat  Portable  Stereo.  Ex¬ 
cellent  sound  -  great  for  taking  to  parties. 
$60.  Call SM  at  (312)  672-8508. 

Oh  WoW!  Have  a  “lunar”  birthday  Scoop! 
From  Scoot,  Swurp,  and  Swiggle. 

******* 

FOUND:  Eyeglasses,  watches  and  soft  con¬ 
tact  lenses.  Owner  must  identify  at  the  in¬ 
formation  desk. 

******* 

House  for  Sale:  7203  Ontario,  fireplace, 
large  corner  lot,  3  -  possibly  4  bedroom, 
beautiful  neighborhood,  very  close  to  Pur¬ 
due.  Call  Kirk  N.  Schneider,  Century  21  and 
ask  for  Lonnie  Damron  at  924-2000  or  844- 
3660. 

******* 


